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CHRIST IN HISTORY. 



By Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 



General characteristics of Christ's place in history — Supremacy of the 
man over the Jew — Brotherhood of man his gift — A moralizer and hutnan- 
izer of religion — The maker of moral men and the elevator of society. 

Two things are characteristic of Christ's appearance in 
history ; first, the limited and local conditions under which he 
lived, secondly, the universal ranges and penetrative energy of 
his posthumous influence and action. There are founders or 
reformers of religion whose influence has endured longer than 
his, for they lived before him ; but there is no one who has been 
in the same quality or degree a permanent factor of historical 
change. The philosopher that is wise after the event may love 
to discover the causes or exhibit the process by which he passed 
from the mean stage on which he lived for three brief and 
troubled years, to the commanding position from which he has, 
for nineteen centuries, not only reigned over, but absolutely 
governed civilized man. But one thing is certain, neither the 
science which thinks it can explore the future nor the statesman- 
ship which believes it can control the present could have before- 
hand divined or predicted the result. His life throughout its 
whole course was void of those circumstances that appeal to the 
normal imagination, and, without any doubt, his sudden passage 
from an obscure life amid an obscure people to the supreme 
place in history, is the most dramatic moment in the experience 
of collective man. If history be a drama, then he is the hero of 
the drama, who stamps it with its character, exhibits and unfolds 
its tragic problem, the person for whom it was written, through 
whom it moves, in whom it has its end. It is impossible that 
any philosophy which seeks to explain history can regard him 
as an accident ; it is even more impossible that the science which 
seeks the reason of events should find the cause of his preeminence 
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in the hard and narrow racial conditions under which he was 
formed and within which he lived. 

But our special concern is not with the emergence of the 
most universal person out of the most parochial conditions, it is 
rather with the modes and results of his historical action. These 
were retrospective as well as prospective, for his characteristic 
power of universalizing whatever he touched is illustrated by the 
respects in which he is distinguished from his own people. He 
was by blood and inheritance a Jew ; all that the past brought to 
his race it brought to him, all that it brought to him it might 
have brought to his race. But the two cases are very different. 
In the hands of the Jew the whole inheritance remained racial, 
the book, the worship, the religion, the deity. The race with its 
beliefs and customs and legislation is the most wonderful 
example in history of distribution without absorption, of separate 
existence combined with universal diffusion, a people whose 
racial unity and continuity have been secured and perpetuated 
by their extinction as a nation. The most broken and scattered, 
they are yet the most united and exclusive of peoples, with all 
their historical possessions their own rather than man's. But 
where they have specialized Jesus generalized ; what he retained of 
the Hebrew inheritance became through him man's, and ceased 
to be the Jew's. The Old Testament read through the New is 
not the book of a tribe but of humanity. The idea of a people 
of God translated by the term church becomes a society coexten- 
sive with man. Jehovah, seen through the consciousness of the 
Son, is changed from the God of the Jews only into the God and 
Father of mankind. In a word, he transformed his historical 
inheritance, universalized it, breathed into it a spirit that made 
it independent of place and time and special people, ambitious 
only of being comprehended by all that under it all might be 
comprehended. 

This power to universalize what he inherited expresses an 
intrinsic quality of his personality ; it is as it were, in spite of the 
strongly marked local and temporal conditions under which it 
was historically realized, without the customary notes of time 
and place. He became through the reality he was an ideal to 
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to the world, conceived not according to birth or descent but 
rather according to nature and kind. He impersonated man, 
and because of him man appeared to the imagination as at once 
a unity and an individuality. These are now among our most 
formal and even conventional ideas, but they can hardly be said 
to be ideas the ancient world knew. In it nationality was too 
intensely realized to allow unity to be conceived. Each people 
was to itself a divine creation, the offspring of its own gods, 
guarded by them, alone able to worship them, the gods as acutely 
separated from the gods of other peoples as the peoples from 
each other. And as there was no unity there could be no affin- 
ity ; where there was no community of nature there could be no 
common mind or bond of brotherhood. As the absence of the 
sense of unity affected the outer relations of peoples, so the 
want of the idea of individuality affected the inner life of 
societies. It meant that there was no sufficient notion of the 
value or worth of man. Hence in the Oriental monarchies the 
dumb millions were but instruments of the sovereign will, to be 
sacrificed without scruple, as beings with no rights or hopes, 
whether in building a royal tomb or buttressing a tyrant's throne. 
Even in states where the idea of liberty was clearest and most 
emphasized, it was liberty not of men but of special men, mem- 
bers of a class or a clan, Greeks or Romans. Freedom was their 
inalienable right, but it was necessarily denied to Helots or to 
slaves. Thus, without the sense of human individuality, there 
could be no rational order in society, and without the feeling of 
unity no orderly progress in the race. But from the conception 
of Christ's person the true ideas sprang into immediate and potent 
being, though, as was natural, the lower idea of unit)- was active 
and efficient before the harder and higher idea of liberty. The 
belief in a person who was equally related to all men involved 
the notion that the men who were so related to him were equally 
related to each other, and the conception that he had died to 
redeem all, make all appear of equal value in his sight and of 
equal worth before God, who indeed as the God of Jesus Christ 
could know no respect of person. For in Christ there was 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, but only one new man. 
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And what has been the historical action of these ideas ? They 
have set an ideal before the race which it feels bound to realize, 
though it may step with slow and labored reluctance along the 
path of realization. The pity for the suffering which has created 
all our hospitals and agencies for relief, the love of the poor 
which seeks to ameliorate their lot and end poverty, the sense 
of human dignity which hates all that degrades man, the pas- 
sion for freedom which inspires whole societies and abhors the 
privileges and prerogatives of special castes, the equality of all 
men before the law which makes justice copy the impartiality of 
God — these and similar things are the direct creations of the 
Christian idea of Christ. Though they have not as yet been 
fully realized, still they have been conceived ; they are ends 
towards which history in its broken way has moved, and dreams 
which society feels it can never be happy till it has embodied. 
And what do these things represent but the most potent factors 
of all its order and all its progress which history knows ? 

Connected with this is the degree in which he has at once 
moralized and humanized religion. It was on the side of moral- 
ity that the ancient religions were most defective and inefficient. 
The gods were too self-indulgent to be severe on the frailties of 
man. Indeed no polytheism can be in the strict sense moral, 
for where the divine wills are many, how can they form a 
sovereign unity ? And so while there may be worship, there 
can never be obedience as to a single and absolute and uniform 
law. As a consequence philosophy rather than religion was 
in the ancient world the school of morals, and its morality, 
though exalted in term was impotent in motives, a theme of 
speculation or discussion rather than a law for life. And we 
have further this remarkable fact that in the interests of morality 
philosophers in their ideal state or normal society restricted the 
area of religion as regards both belief and conduct. Two 
ancient religions indeed held a place of rare ethical distinction — 
Hebraism on the one side, Buddhism on the other, but the dis- 
tinction was attended by characteristic defects. Hebrew morality 
was the direct creation of the Hebrew Deity. Religion was obe- 
dience to his will, and his will was absolute. Men became accept- 
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able in his sight not by " the blood of bulls and goats " but by doing 
justly, loving mercy and walking humbly with God. But this 
morality was too purely transcendental ; in it man stood over 
against the Almighty will as a transient creature, and will as 
such is too cognate to power to be an elevating or always benef- 
icent moral law. We can see this in the exaggerated echo of 
Hebraism which we know as Islam. There the divine will that 
has to be obeyed is but a will of an Almighty Arab chief who 
delights in battle, who glories in victory, whose rewards are for 
complete devotion to his service and his commands. Neither 
religion produces a really humane system of ethics, nor is such 
a system consistent with a pure transcendental deism. On 
the other hand Buddhism is strictly human alike in ethical 
standard and motive. Buddha is the ideal man and right con- 
duct is the behavior that pleases him. He is pitiful and so pity 
of human misery is the note of the good man. But simply 
because there is no transcendental source or motive the ethics of 
Buddhism are pessimistic. They are possessed with the passion 
of pity, not with the love of salvation or the belief in the good 
of existence that binds a man to do his utmost to save men and 
ameliorate their lot. Now Christ represents the transcendental 
ethics of Hebraism and immanent ethics of Buddhism in potent 
union and harmonious efficiency. The man he loves is a man 
made of God, worthy of his love, and capable of his salvation. 
The God he reveals is one manifested in man, glorified by his 
obedience and satisfied with nothing less than his holiness ; thus 
while the glorv of God is the good of man, the chief end of man 
is the glorv of God. In a word the ethics of Christ have more 
humanity than Buddha's, more divinity than the Hebrew. They 
have so combined these as to make of the service of man and the 
obedience of God a unity. This has made the religion an 
altogether unique power in history, has turned all its motives 
into moral forces which have worked for amelioration and prog- 
ress of the human race. 

This last point may be illustrated by the number and the 
variety of the moral men Christ has created. His church is a 
society of such men. It is scattered throughout the world, and 
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wherever it is, there live persons pledged to work for human 
good. It is hardly possible to overestimate the worth of a 
good man to an age or a place. He who creates most good men 
most increases the sum of human weal. And here Christ holds 
undisputed preeminence. There is to me nothing so marvelous 
as his power to awaken the enthusiasm of humanity. Organiza- 
tion may have done great things for ecclesiastics, but the 
supreme things accomplished in the history of Christendom have 
have been performed by souls Christ has kindled and com- 
manded. The church did not strengthen Athanasius to stand 
against the world ; Christ did. What comforted Augustine was 
not the policy of the Eternal City, but the sublime beauty of 
the Universal Christ. Francis of Assisi was vanquished by his 
love, and all our early martyrs and saints, all our mediaeval mystics 
and schoolmen bear witness to it, while the devotional literature 
of the church, its prayers, its hymns, the books that live because 
alive with love attest the preeminence and the permanence of 
personal devotion to Christ. In keeping a continuous stream of 
holy and beneficent men in the world he has affected the course 
of history, the movements of thought, all the ideals and all the 
aims of man. His name is thus a term denotive of the richest 
moral forces that have acted upon the lives of men. If we can- 
not love him without loving the race or serve him without being 
forced to the beneficent service of man, then his place in his- 
tory is that of the most constant factor of order, the cause of 
progress and the principle of unity. In all things he has the pre- 
eminence ; in him has been manifested the manifold wisdom of 
God. Over hearts and lives he reigns that he may in the ways 
of infinite grace subdue all things unto himself. 



